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--  PoLTTTOAL. Be ea 
1, The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 20th March, considers the remark, 
made by Lord Lytton in reference to the 
ca a Afghan war, in the course of his reply to the 
memorial of the British Indian Association, to have been irrelevant and of ap 
unduly blustering character, To many they will furnish matter for amusement, 
It appears from them that the war is not likely to end soon, and that Govern. 
ment will not desist until something, on a gigantic scale, has been done jn 
Afghanistan. Indeed, evil days have come over India. Government yil] 
not stop short of annexing a portion of Afghanistan. Yet the Afghans do 
not possess sufficient resources for the support of an administration so highly 

expensive as the British. 
2. We take the following from an article in the Sddhdrant, of the 
23rd March, headed ‘** Manchester has obtain. 
ed her selfish demands :”—Instances are not 
rare in which the adage, “ Hold the umbrella over the rich man’s head, but 
spurn (with your feet) that of the luckless,”’ is carried out into practice, 
Hence it is that no English ruler has ever had the courage to disregard the 
selfish demands of Manchester. The British are a nation of merchants; and 
their mercantile spirit appears in its concentrated form in Manchester, which 
also is the focus of the national greatness—a greatness entirely due to 
commerce. So that, when the merchants of Manchester selfishly demanded 
the abolition of the import duties on their cotton goods, both Lord Cran. 
brook and Lord Lytton were obliged to bow in submission before them. 


Lord Lytton and the cotton duties. 


‘Their demand, indeed, has not been fully conceded, but they are not the men 


to easily let it go, more especially as they are well aware of the mental imbeci- 
lity of those with whom they have to deal. So that there can be no doubt 
that sooner or later they will get everything they want. That Manchester 
possesses a wonderful knowledge of men has been proved in this instance. 
Once before, when Lord Northbrook was the Governor-General of India, 
they made this demand in a half audible voice; but that Governor, what- 
ever other faults he might have had, was not the person to listen to any 
selfish demands; and thus it was that no sooner had the whispers of this 
selfish prayer reached his ears, than he firmly declined to accede to it. 
The fact, however, that the present Ministry is always kept in leading strings 
by Manchester, and that continuance in the office of Viceroy, so long as it 
was In power, would necessitate his acceding to many things equally wrong as 
the demands of the merchants, coupled with the further consideration that 
it would not do for a man of his firm convictions to become an instrument 
for such acts of unfairness, led Lord Northbrook, in order that his sense 
of justice might not be hurt, cheerfully to lay down his highest office 
and retire. The Ministry were, for a while, struck dumb at this exhibition of 
courage, But Manchester was not to be disregarded in this fashion ; and 
consequently a man was now wanted who would be able to satisfy the de- 
mands of Manchester and give effect to the views of the Ministry. Fortunately 
for them, and as our fates would have it, Lord Lytton was got hold of. We 
had known him before only as a poet and writer of a high order; but the 
Ministry sent him out to India to become the arbiter of our destinies, It 
sald that, before coming out, he held a secret consultation with the then Indian 
Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury. "What the conversation was about has not 
transpired, but it is said that he then promised that the demands of 
Manchester would be satisfied. That he has now at length been able 


_ to redeem that promise to some extent must be a source of self-approbation 


to himself, not to speak.of the unbounded gratification it has caused in out 


Preece minds, The financial statement for 1879-80 
a eT INN just been published, ‘Truth to tell, as the 


reat draws to 2 close, our blood gets chilled through fear; and we seem to 
chink that, with the advent of the new year, Government will probably 
impose & NeW tax. The statement for 1879-80 does not indeed contain 
reference to any new tax, but the outlook is not cheering. Within the 
last few years the expenditure has reached such an unreasonable amount, 
that the cost of the administration is. not covered even by the proceeds of 
the different taxes levied from the people, Deficits occur almost every year. 
After stating the figures under the different heads, the editor remarks that, 
considering the deficit that has occurred, and the cost of the Afghan war, the 
greater portion of which is yet to be incurred, the year! loss by exchange, 
and the recurrence of famines, to meet which the Viceroy himself pointed out 
the necessity of forming a reserve fund, the relinquishment of a portion of the 
revenue obtained from the import duties must be regarded as a striking feature 
of the present budget. It is to be wondered at that, notwithstanding a full 
knowledge of all these things, Government has not had the courage to 
disregard the groundless demands of Manchester; and that, on the plea of 
free trade principles, it has been obliged, without a protest, to forego a 
revenue of twenty lakhs of rupees a year. . It is for this that we have spoken 
of the power of Manchester as being unbounded, a power which, from the 
House of Commons down to Lord Lytton, no one has the courage to withstand. 
This much, however, can be said, that Parliament ordered that the cotton 
duties should be abolished only when the condition of the Indian Exchequer 
would warrant this, We have shown what the state is of the finances, 
May we not ask Lord Lytton—* My Lord, on what grounds have you 
sanctioned the repeal of these duties? We know that you must carry out the 
instructions of the House of Commons; even if we did not know this, the 
other day your Excellency in a manner, informed the British Indian Associa- 
tion of this fact. Still you were perfectly free to say that this was not the 
time when the duties could be repealed. This, however, you have not said, 
and consequently in future you may become popular with the House, although 
the two hundred and fifty millions of weak and helpless natives, for whose 
weal and woe you will be some day held accountable to a tribunal a 
thousand times higher and holier than Parliament, will for ever store up 
in their minds this story of your mental imbecility.” In fact, the more we 
study the character of Lord Lytton, the greater becomes our disgust with 


it. Would his Lordship have been really consigned to hell had he repre- 
sented the poverty of India to Parliament, and asked for permission to | 


postpone to some future.day the abolition of the import duties? A ruler as 
he is, is not ‘he aware of the miserable condition of this country? Does 
not he know that, for the purpose of obtaining funds to meet the cost of 
the administration, taxes have to be levied even from those that cannot 
manage to earn their livelihood? What Lord Lytton has done is irrevocable ; 
having lived so long under the British Government, well haye we come to 
learn that even if the ruler changed his mind, such an order, as this one, 
would not be altered. We can, however, freely assert that had Govern- 
ment submitted, in some other way, to a loss equal to that caused by the 
repeal of the import duties, the action would have been more in accord with 
justice. In the present action of Government, by which a fourth part of a 
revenue, against which no one in the country had ever protested, has been 
given up to satisfy the selfish demands of Manchester, while a yearly tax 
of Rs, 2 is levied from those that with difficulty manage to live from hand 
to mouth—in this we do not see any sign of justice or consideration. Had it 
been ruled that from this year yearly incomes of less than Rs. 300 would be 
exempted from the operations of the License Tax Act, the measure would have 
benefited Government both here and in the next world: in this world, 
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( #) 
inasmuch as. it might have:avoided the lose ‘which has > ‘been caused: by the 
relinquishment of the cotton duties ; and in the next also; for if the blessings 
of the poor had ever done anybody spiritual good, that good would have accrued 
to the rulers by.exempting the poor from the license.tax. It is exceedingly 4, 
be regretted that although Government was desirous of repealing a tax after 
having once imposed it, those that ought to have received the benefit: of the 
measure have notreceived it. One. word more before we conclude, A Gov. 
ernment which always asserts that in seeking to maintain an equilibring 
between the income and expenditure of the State, it has chiefly in view 
the interests of the people of India, has now in order to gratify the selfish 
interests of the wealthy merchants of Manchester, shown an unmistakable 
partiality, foregone a revenue of 20 lakhs of rupees. Henceforth wo 
shall not believe the words of Gavernment ; and have now come to know 
that Governors-General like Lord Lytton do not attend to the interests of 
India. We do not hold any one but.His Excellency responsible for this 
sacrifice of. our interests. ‘We admit that he isa servant of the House: of 
Gommons, and may have received secret instructions from it; but the 
House has not publicly told him to abolish the cotton duties instantly, 
Neyer shall we forget this instance of partiality which he has shown to 
his race in this time of our distress. We shall also bear in mind. that 
the professions and practice of the rulers do not always agree. They only 
know how they mean to make up for the loss of 20 lakhs of rupees thus 
surrendered to unworthy hands; but, in the name of justice, let not the 
impoverished people of india be, at some future date, called upon to pay 
for it. 


Pousric ADMINISTRATION. 


SanSopmammpn:r, 8 The Sar Sud invaht, of the 17th March, thus refers to the Viceroy's 
at eee reply :—The persons that waited in deputation 
upon the Viceroy are the leading members and 
mouth-pieces of the native society, but His 
Excellency has regarded them as common fellows. Would it not have been 
better if the observations addressed to them had been couched in more courte- 
ouslanguage? The responsible ruler of India as Lord Lytton is, it behoves 

~ him, in undertaking any public measure, to attend to the condition of both 
England and India. It will not do merely to say of any act that it is sanc- 
tioned by Parliament ; for there would be no necessity for the office of Viceroy 

in that case. We know that the importunity of Manchester is felt to be 
powerful by Lord Lytton; butwhich is the wealthier of the two, England 

or India? Although the later is a poor country, she has to ay annually 
about 20 crores of rupees to England, She, however, contentedly bears this 


burden. In administering the finances Government should attend to fhe 
condition of the country. 7 3 


Banpwa Sansivant, == 4, | The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 18th March, contains gn article.op 
a ee ee _.. the subject of the memorial of the British | 
Association “™¢ ‘Be British Indian Tndian Association onthe cotton duties, The 
ae observations made by the editor are similar 

to those noticed in paragraph 14 of our last Keport. iy Genus oot 
Burpe Rawr, 6, The Hindu Ranjikd of the 19th March, does not understand how 
sree ceaees is eins ill ie hole Scena it 1s that Government has sometimes a defictt, 
BOR 0 oa and at other times a surplus in its hands. 
England is rich with the wealth of India, which is now as poor as a beggar 
of the streets, and is encumbered with debt. The Government of India, it 
is said, has asked for a loan from the British Exchequer. 198s 


Lord Lytton and the British Indian 
Association. 7 


6. In reviewing the financial statement for. 1879-80, the Bhdrat ssa Mrmr, 


Mihir, of the:20th March; thus refers to the Ms %™ 19°. 


~The Financial Statement for 1879-80. expenditure | on account of famine al f a 
} we must clearly say that had the Government of India girded up 
Althoug Ape its loins. beforehand to duly contend with the 
monster of famine, there would not have occur- 
red s0 many premature deaths and such an amount of human misery ; still 
there can be no doubt that the extra expenditure. noted in the statement 
was really incurred for the purpose of relieving the famine-stricken. Instead 
of, therefore, blaming the Government of India in any way, we are sincerely 
thankful to it. | 
Adverting to the yearly loss by exchange, the writer remarks :—The 
unfavourable exchange is sucking dry almost 

Loss by exchange. half the blood of the Government of India; 
but unfortunately, intoxicated with successes in war, it has not yet paid 
sufficient attention to the subject. There is, however, some reference made 
to it in the Budget. If the increase of 
expenditure which has taken place within the 
last four years continued to occur for another two periods of four years each, 
India would be converted into a cremation-ground. Ifwealth be the foun- 
dation of social prosperity, we are singularly happy under the British Govern- 


Expenditure on famine relief. 


Increase of expenditure. 


ment. During the last four years the expenditure incurred has been more — 


than 28 crores of rupees. The famine expenditure has been excessive. If 
the Famine Commission, which is now actively doing its work, had been 
appointed four years earlier, many human lives and much money might have 
been saved. As to the war with Afghanistan, it has been an act of extreme 
indiscretion and rashness on the part of the Government of India at this 
time of financial difficulty to enter upon war with a weaker power merely 
for the sake of prestige; a war in which victory will not bring any credit, 
vhile defeat will entail disgrace. There is, however, a single ray of hope 
which lights the otherwise dark political horizon ; namely, that no tax is to be 
imposed this year. Atleast for the space of the next twelve months our 
minds will be relieved of a heavy load. But we are ill-fated, and cannot be 
confident. The man whose term of life has expired is bitten by a snake 
even from under the ground. , 

7. We extract the following observations from an article in the same 
paper headed the ‘ Extinction of the liberty 
of speech :’’— We have at length come to see 

~ the intention and object with which Act IX 
of 1878 was passed. Even up to last week, we did not give up the idea that 
Lord Lytton had passed this measure hastily in a moment of self-forgetful- 
ness and under the influence of evil counsel. We had from the first 
regarded him as a liberal-minded and a sincere person, and thought that 
he was gifted with so much greatness of mind that, in the space of five 
years, the base narrowness of Indian life would not be able to approach 
His Excellency. Hence it was that, in spite of any difference of opinion 
on public measures which we may have had with him, we did not, beyond 
blaming him for his error, censure his motive. So that, even in noticin 
the deadly Act IX of 1878—a measure which tore asunder the vit 
chords of our system, and unmade the good results of half a century— 
TL 4 not feel inclined to cast imputations on the intentions and motives of 

rd Luytton. oa | a a 

Other days, however, now seem to have come over the country, 

and we perceive that, with the advent of Lord Lytton, the fundamental 


Lord Lytton and the British Indian 
Association. 


Beara? Mriupir. 


( 6 ) 
‘nciples of the Indian administration have undergone a ch 
The iol of might, which was inaugarated on the lst J anny 18h, 


on: the occasion of proclaiming the imperial title, is being grad 
developed through the different public acts of Lord Lytton, who is: seeking 
perfectly establish the Government of brute force. It is not easy, on any othey 
supposition, to account for such measures as the Vernacular Press Act, the Aring 
Act, and, lastly, the reply given to the memorial of the British Indian Associa, 
tion on the cotton duties. ‘The following is the substance of the: editoy, 
comments on the reply which agree with those made by the Hinds Patriot, : tq 
the absence of any representative institutions in this country, and consider; 
that the people have no voice in its administration, and that the Government js 
a despotism, the only means by which they can make known their wants, 
grievances, and sorrows to the rulers are the privilege of petitioning and 
writing in the newspapers. As to the latter, Act IX has been planted asa 
javelin in the hearts of the native papers, while the leading members of the 
English press have sold themselves to Government. Add to this, the force 
of public opinion, ill-informed as it is, is very weakin India. In these circum. 
stances, the privilege of petitioning has been so long freely exercised, and 
particularly by the British Indian Association which has always done this on 
behalf of the country ; while its representations were on all occasions taken into 
consideration by the predecessors of Lord Lytton, who acknowledged the ability 
and usefulness of the members. Lord Lytton, however, has acted differently, 
There was nothing discourteous in the memorial, in which the present critical 
state of the finances was dwelt upon with ability, and the proposed abolition of 
the cotton duties deprecated. Not a single word in their references to the 
instigation of Manchester, the recommendations of the Secretary of State, 
and other matters, was discourteous. Of course, there was nothing in the 
memorial of that fulsome flattery which seems to have been expected 
Lord Lytton and his advisers from the natives of this country. Throug 
contact with Englishmen, and through civilization induced by English 
education, the minds of the people have undergone a considerable change. 
It is no longer possible for them to be as obsequious to Government as 
formerly. Whatever frowns Lord Lytton may put on, and whatever the 
attitude he may hike to pose in, educated natives will never be able to 
bring themselves to adore him as an imperturbable, spotless, and infalkble 
person. The memorial was framed as other memorials are. Adverting to 
what public act of Lord Lytton’s could the British Indian Association sing 
his praises? In truth, there is hardly any other respectable body of men 
in the world who, in approaching'a Government with any memorial, was 
ever before thus insulted and rebuked. India ‘has. become. distorted 
and pale with subjection, while the public opinion does not possess the 
least influence. Hence it was that the representative of the Empress of 
India could, in replying to the memorial, so far forget the dignity of his 
position, and give evidence of a bad taste. ‘Phe rebuke administered would 
not have, however, made us ‘sorry; ‘a: native of India is ushered into the 
world with a load of rebuke and humiliation ‘upon his head. What we fear 
and are sorry for is that nobody, at.least so long as Lord Lytton remains 
in power, will have the courage to. approach the Viceroy with a memorial. 
He has not been able to refute the arguments adduced in the memorial, but, 
like a lawyer who has a bad ease, has had recourse to abuse. There isa 
coincidence noticeable betweem the reply and the language of the financial 
statement just published. In an inauspicious moment did Sir John 
Strachey come: to this country, and in an equally evil moment did Lord 
Lytton ‘become: his: diseiple. 3 | : : 
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§ The Swlabha Saméchdr, of: the -22nd March, observes that: Lord nage ee 
ytton and the British Indian ” Lytton is being. blamed: by many fot the —— 
Pa apes “insult he has. offered to certain leading men 
of Caloutta. ‘Doubtless he has not acted well in this case. He was, indeed, 
free to say what he pleased, and it 1s but true that the memonialiste ‘attend 
more to their own interests than to any other matter; still the manner, tone, 
and style of the reply are equally opposed to courtesy, He has by it 
offered an insult to our nation and brought-a stain on the reputation of the 
people. It would not therefore be wrong on his part to ask for pardon. — 
9, The ‘same paper notes that the budget was not this year imtro- Sexem Sansome. 
duced into the Oouncil. The laxity that 
we characterizes this official a is not bene- 
foial, Government has shown an extreme weakness in framing it. Thete 
has been an unprecedented increase of debt and taxation under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Lytton, .— | 
10. The Sddhdrant, of the 23rd March, contains an article, headed the —_Sa>masam,, 
ia i a English are very hasty.” The writer con- “* *% 1070. 
Pamine nC strasts the habits of activity, and a readiness 
to jump at conclusions, which characterize 
Englishmen with the lethargy, slowness, and unpreparedness of natives of 
this country. The matter would not be of any consequence were it not for 
the circumstance, that we suffer ages for acts which are done after only 
a moment’s deliberation by our tulers. A Hindu is always slow, while an 
Englishman is almost always hasty. ‘The English seek to subvert by asingle 
_ stroke the fabric of out society which has lasted for four thousand years. 
Laws are passed and multiplied with a rapidity which 1s really to be regretted. 
An Englishman really answers to the description of “‘dohn Bull” as given 
by the Punch. To give an example of this hastiness of disposition. The 
Famine Commission has closed its labours, and the members have separated to 
write their reports. It is hard to believe that within such a short time 
they have been furnished: with the data which would énable them te do 
justice to the important task entrusted to them. They wete engaged in their 
work for about six months, about four months of which they spent in Simla, 
the centre of dancing and singing and theatricals: The remaming périod only 
has been spent in tours through India. A series of questions was circu- 
lated from Simla to the local authorities to obtain information. There 
would have been something gained if the local officers had sought to answer 
these questions in good faith. But, as we have repeatedly observed, it isnot 
their habit to do this. They generally conceal the true state of the districts 
under their charge and send rose-coloured reports. It was not well for the 
Famine Commission to have closed its labours merely relying on the reportd of 
these officers. We do not say that this hastiness of disposition is altogether 
wrong, and the slowness that characterizes us is entirely praiseworthy. 
What we should like to see is a compromise between the two. 
ll. We make the following extracts from an atticle in the Sahachar;  Ssxscms, 
The Press Act and the Soma Pez, Of whe 24th March, headed the “Press Act and = Sw sth. 1870. 
bask. "the Soma Prakdsh :’—From the agitations that 
| ss - were:made.both in England and India regard- 
ing the Vernacular Press Act,.and the declaration made by the Government 
of India that, since the passing of the measure, an improvement had taken 
place in the tone of-the native newspapers, the public. were led to believe 
oot us. would serve only to act.as an uplifted rod. We. have, however, been 
ry psc After the assurance given by the Lieutenant-Governor that 
Act would not have any retrospective effect, peace was practically 
restored between His Honor and the native editors. They were glad that 
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he had so soon rectified the error that had ‘been made in asking for & bail. 
bond from them; and no fresh cause of misunderstanding arose after that 
event. The work of administration is conducted with so much impartial; 
by Sir Ashley Eden, that it is seldom that any cause arises for casting blame 
upon him. Although it is trae that His Honor does not now seek as much 
as formerly to please the people, still it must be admitted that he is not 
the person to do any act of injustice or oppression. Why, then, have the 
printer and publisher of the Som Prakash been calied upon to enter into 
a bail-bond? ‘We have read the letter of Mr. Secretary Macaulay, ang 
perceive that the action now taken against the Soma Prakdsh originated 
with the Government of India, and not with the Government of Ben 
As for the letter itself, the publication of which has furnished the grounds 
for the warning now given, we may say that it is a piece of foolish writing 
and that the editor ought to have torn it to pieces. We do not at all 
approve of its language. It does not appear that the writer comprehends 
the policy of Government in this Cabul war, otherwise he would not have 
spoken of it asa play. Equally incoherent are his observations respecting 
the English nation. Nevertheless, we have not been able to find anything 
in the letter which is positively seditious. Nowhere in it has anything been 
insinuated against the Government. There is flippancy noticeable in almost 
every word. ‘This foolish writer seems to have thought that the more there 
was of ridicule in his letter, the more pleased the readers would be. We ask 
our European readers not to be surprised at this. They would never be able 
to understand so well as ourselves the language and motives of our fellow. 
countrymen. ‘The correspondent of the Soma Prakash has called the English 
a nation of tradesmen, and so many ships of words. In the case of direct 
address, where the second person is employed, harsh expressions should not, 
according to the rules of our language, be interpreted literally; and the 
utmost that could be said even of abuse must be that it was either ironical or 
sarcastic. Now, if this writer were asked to state his honest convictions, he 
must doubtless admit that a nation which was willing to make a gift of half 
a crore of rupees for the relief of the famine-stricken in India is certainly not 
a nation of low-minded shopkeepers. Why, then, do we see writing of this 
order? There can only be one answer to this. ‘The writer is a foolish per- 
son, and he sees that both the European and native communities in this 
country are condemning the financial policy of the Government. That a 
single Ministry or an individual Governor-General might commit a blunder, 
and yet the whole British nation not be held responsible for it, is a thing 
which is far above the comprehension of this writer. As is the case between 
ourselves and the present administration of India, there has taken place a 
difference of opinion on political subjects between the present Ministry and 
many persons in England. There are discussions, and even abuses are 0cca- 
sionally resorted to. But all this has nothing to do with the empire and the 
constitution ; the contrary is not even dreamt of. We will freely admit that 
we hate such writing. The whole country was indignant when Sir Mordaunt 
Wells branded the Bengalis as a nation of liars. We would have nothing 
to complain if the Huropeans regarded the language of this letter as abusive 
and defamatory. It would be exceedingly unfair to censure the whole 
British nation, even if it were true that a single ruler had acted badly. The 
language of the writer, however, is marked by flippancy, and would not be 
noticed by anybody. Even if, instead of being sarcastic, as he is, he bad 
stated what he believed to be the truth, nobody would have credited his state- 
ments. We shall not here raise any question of law. This time also the 
rulers have made a mistake. In the present case it is the Magistrate of the 
24-Pergunnahs alone who has the authority to initiate action. Whatever 
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that may be, it would have been better if the ‘Goverm ‘of Indi 

taken any notice of the letter “in question. The’ object’ would have been 
better attained if, ‘instead of demanding a bail-bond from the printer and 
publisher of the Soma Prakdésh, the editor’ had been ‘privately ‘warned «by 
the Press Commissioner ; for in such matters the:less:there is of publi ity 
the better. . This course‘would be beneficial to both, ‘and. the sa are 
sorry that Lord Lytton has not followed it in the present case. W here'an 
ordinary letter is sufficient for the purpose, it is not wise on‘the part ‘of tk 


rulers to resort to force. It is for this ‘reason that we find ourselves unable’ 


to approve of the present action of Government, pets 


oe 


12. We make the following extracts from‘ an article in the same 


‘The Badget and the newspapers. = Haners:’—There is a strange similarity 
hetween the dress of a Bf&yul* and the recently-published budget of 
Sir John Strachey. The B&yul’s dress is made up of shreds and patches, 
and the budget of Sir John Strachey is a tissue of errors and fallacious 
arguments. Of all the arguments employed oY him to justisfy the abolition 
of the cotton duties, not one has been deemed by the public to be reasonable. 
The Pioneer is an old friend of the two Stracheys. While the world says that 
the sooner they leave India the better it is for the country, the Pioneer affirms 
that such jewels are not to be found anywhere. But even that old friend 
the Pioneer has been constrained to find fault with the financial statement. 
(Here the remarks of the Allahabad paper follow.) We shall not add any- 
thing to the above. The protest of the Pioneer shows more than any other the 
condemnation which is being passed by the public on the present financial 
policy of the Government. And is it only one evil ? There is war and there 18 
distress occasioned by scarcity. Weask Lord Lytton that he should act in 
accordance with public opinion. There is little likelihood, at least so long as 
the present Ministry remains in power, of the cotton duties being re-imposed. 
Then there are famines and the war. As to the latter, since Government has 
entered upon it, it is the duty of the people to come to their aid without rais- 
ing any question. In these hard times the license tax has aggravated the 
distress of the people; and to relieve it such means should be used as would 
give satisfaction on all sides. For this purpose, the Viceroy should calla 
meeting of the leading men of the country, and describe before them the true 
state of affairs. Let that tax be imposed which they are able and willing to 
pay. Ifthe duty on salt were slightly enhanced, no one would probably feel 
itasa burden. Thereare of course the Exeter Hall and the Punjabi politi- 
clans. Itis never a sound policy to be swayed by mere sentiment in this 
time of hardship. Astatesman should act geet, ' to the facts and 


circumstances in which he is placed, and not be guided by mere sentimental 
considerations. : 


13. We cull the following observations from moe editorial in the 

_. Same paper :—Almost all the newspapers in 
Anocayton and the British Indian Tndig "have condemned the tone of the Vice- 
se roy’s reply to the memorial of the British 
Indian Association on the cotton duties. His Excellency has in a manner 
told the members that, being representatives of landholders, it was not proper 
on their part to comment on the general financial policy of the Government. 
The editor, however, .although he differs from the views of the Association 
On the rent question, states that it is regarded by the people as their repre- 
Sentative, and that the members come from different classee of the society. 
ven if it were otherwise, it would be absurd to maintain that an association 
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eA Hindu mendicant belonging to one of the many orders of the Vaishnavs. 
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( 10 ) : 
of landlords. should not have the. right to. speak of: any other jain " 
those that had reference. to their own interests. Now the members. ofthe 
House of Lords are almost all of them landholders; does Lord Lytton meay | 
to say that they exceed their powers when they discuss any financial ‘matter? 
The members of the British Indian Association have, ever since it was.estab. 
lished, conducted discussions on, all manner of public topics; and their 
representations regarding the cotton. duties. have the approval of both Baro. 
peans and natives in thiscountry. The abolition of these duties has benefited 
Manchester. Does. free trade mean the good of that body of merchants? 
The duties were not protective in their operation; and their repeal at this 
time of financial difficulty must be regarded as inopportune. Lord Lyiton’s 
reply to the deputation was discourteous and was not worthy of the dignity 
of his position. It has raised the prestige of the British Indian Association, 
The editor then points out that it is wrong to govern India according to the 
exigencies of party in England, and that the downfall of the Conservative 
Ministry is necessary to the welfare of India. ) 

14. The same paper gathers from the official crop reports that con- 
‘siderable distress prevails in the Punjab, and 
that the prospect is not cheering. Government 
should be on the alert to open relief works. Sir George Couper did not do 


Famine in the Punjab. 


this last year, and the result is well-known. 


15. The Soma Prakash, of the 24th March, thus writes regarding 


is iil duties wa die x it the warning addressed to it in the Calcutig 


1878. Gazette :—Government has become exceed- 

ingly displeased with the Soma Prakdsh, and 
for the last two or three months this has formed a subject of consideration, 
The Amir of Cabul has died, and has brought destruction upon this 
journal. The fatal step was taken when protest was made against the 
policy which Government has pursued towards him. This has displeased 


the authorities. The cloud was so long gathering thick, and now ‘the 
thunderbolt has fallen. The letter of our Lahore correspondent has fu- 
nished the occasion for the discharge of this thunderbolt, and has been 
regarded as a piece of writing which has produced disaffection towards 
Government and antagonism to the British nation. We have not yet 
received any communications from Government, but have seen published in 
the Statesman a letter of Mr. Secretary Macaulay to the Magistrate of the 
24-Pergunnahs, sent through the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, 
in which the publisher of this paper is required to enter into a bail-bond for 
Rs. 1,000, and deposit the sum with the Government. (Mr. Macaulay's 
letter and that of the Lahore correspondent are here given.) _ 

It does not, in any way, appear from a perusal of the letter that the 
correspondent has written it with a malicious motive, and with a view. either 
to excite disaffection to the British Government, or produce a feeling of hos- 
tility to the British nation. It is rather likely that the writer takes the 
Government of India and the English to be as pure and spotless in their 
character as the gods; and that he cannot bear to see anything wrong done 
by this god-like Government and the god-like English nation ;. consequently 
he has expressed his regret, and used such endeavours as would dissuade them 
from committing that wrong. That he has not written from hostile motives 
1s clearly seen from the concluding portion of his letter, where it is said that— 
On the other hand, famine, plague, and other demons have arranged 10 
rend us asunder; or perhaps India has become a burden on Providence, and 
He has ‘become incapable of bearing the load. However, it is no good 
crying (howling) in this manner: it is simply bawling out to no purpose. 


Is this the style of seditious writing, and is that seditious which is not 
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gritten with the motive of injuring, the. Government >. Has not: the letter: 
in question been written with. a view'to do ‘it: g 


fault, however, which, we:see, he hasbeen guilty of, namely, that.in: this: 


civilization, when language is used to conceal one’s thonghts,: he: 
a ‘soaaille expressed his own. convictions. He would have: doubtless 
written cautiously had-his heart been at fault. Unfortunately for India; 
what he had thought would prove beneficial and would lead Englishmen to: 
reform their ways and. set themselves to do good to the country has pro-: 
duced quite contrary effects, and he has been adjudged disloyal.: We: have: 
another reason for thinking as we have: stated above. In the course of. 
his letter from Umballa, published in our issue of the 17th March, the same 
writer laments the backward state of education in the Punjab.* The editor 
then says that although by always supporting the measures of Government 
he might avoid incurring their displeasure, stall he could never bring him» 
self to do so, for in that case the paper would. cease to be of any use, 
Government should be made acquainted with the wants and grievances, 
views and feelings of the people through the medium of newspapers ; 
and the editors should be wanting in their duty if, through fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the authorities, they refrained from pointing out the 
errors and shortcomings of the latter. There are many officers who lack 
sympathy for the people, while there are others who are partial and utterly 
devoid of any moral principles. Newspapers would be to no purpose, and 
do injury to both Government and the people, if they did not expose acts 
of injustice. Now this is a critical time for the newspapers. While Govern- 
ment would not like to have any dissentient criticism passed upon its measures 
and policy, the editors cannot, if they happen to notice anything wrong, keep 
silent. Hence it is that they have. been set down as being hostile to 
Government. This is not a pleasant state of things, and quite different 
from what the case was formerly, when the rulers listened carefully to the 
‘representations of the newspapers. To promote the good of the country 
has ever been the chief object of this paper, while pecuniary gain was 
but a secondary consideration with those who started it. The indifference 
manifested at the present time by Government to the newspapers, both 
English and native, makes the attainment of the former almost impossible, 
while the latter also is not likely to be obtained from the predicament in which 
the Soma Prakdsh has now been placed. Its difficult to continue its publi- 
cation with a sword drawn over its head. Would not a trade in rice with a 
capital of Rs. 1,000, the sum required to be deposited, return profits sufficient 
for our livelihood? The rulers have now become fault-finding; they do not 
judge any writing by its spirit. They become deaf, and do not credit us with 
admiration for Government when we rend the skies with singing their 
praises, but whenever we chance to protest against any act of injustice, they 
instantly set us down as rebels. : ) 

On a consideration of all these circumstances, we determined to sto 
the publication of this paper; but on the advice of friends, and inasmuc 
as no communication has yet been directly addressed to us, we have given up 
that idea, and resolved not to cease from our labour until we have been 
fully informed of the offence for which a bond and deposit have been asked 
from us. Weare nct conscious of having ever excited anybody against 
Government, or sought to produce in any one’s mind disaffection towards it. 
The letter of our Lahore correspondent has only furnished an opportunity for 
giving vent to the anger which Government had doubtless secretly cherished 
against this paper.. It is necessary that we should know what is the cause of 
this anger. That the rulers may not do wrong, and with a view to dissuade them 


[eee 


* See paragraph 6 of our last report. 
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San Supwaninpu!, 
March 24th, 1879. 


 Samacwar Faz, 
March 24th, 1879. 


Samacwaz Sar. 
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from it, has our correspondent written, but his words have seemed. bitter t, 
the authorities. But. they are not theless: true on: that account ; and the 
are supported by facts. Since without ‘enquiring how many learned op 
illiterate men have, by perusing that‘ letter, been really led to, conceijy, 
a disaffection towards the British rule and an ill-feeling’to the: British 
nation, and since without enquiring whether the editor of a Newspaper 
is responsible for the opinions that may be expressed by his correspon. 
dents, Government has called upon the Soma Prakdsh to: enter into a 
bail-bond and make a deposit, does it not seem clear that the intention of 
the rulers is to conduct the administration after having gagged the people? 
The editor concludes with the observation that while Government does not 
take any notice of the strictures which are passed on its action by the Eng. 
lish editors, who, as ‘a matter of fact, use language of denunciation com. 
pared with which the remarks of the Lahore correspondent are but a mild 
reproof, the slightest criticism coming from a native is regarded as virn- 
lent poison. This is indeed a sad state of things. | | Z 
16. In another article, the same paper exhorts his correspondents in 


The Soma PrakéshandActIXof future to be more careful in. writing of public 
1878. men and measures, and Government to be 


more liberal, considerate, and tolerant. The discontinuance of the Soma 


Prakdsh, should the measures now adopted towards it bring about sucha 

result, would really be a loss to the country. It is a popular paper, and 

has rendered signal service in calling forth habits of activity in the people 
and in improving the Bengali language. 

17. The same paper directs the attention of the authorities to the 

sia iin dae inconvenience the inhabitants of not a few 

villages are put to, particularly in the rainy 


season, from a want of roads. They regularly pay the road cess, but do not 
receive any benefit in return. 


18. One Kaliprasanna Bannerji sends some verses to the Soma 

The apprehended discontinuance of <7@kdsh, in which he regrets that Govern- 
the Soma Prakdsh. ment should be so sensitive to criticism as to 
warn this “ friend of Bengal” of the danger he was incurring by his writings. 


The meritorious services and the independent tone of the journal are dwelt 
upon. : 


19. The Sadr Sudhdnidhs, of the 24th March, in noticing the Financial 


The Financial Statement for 1879-80. Statement for 1879-80, reproduces the remarks 


noticed in paragraphs 16 and 18 of our last 
Report. 


20. The Samdchdr Sar, of the 24th March, dwells on the distress 


Fe which prevails at the present time on account 
— a ad ~ of high prices, multiplicity of taxes, and intro- 
duction of articles of luxury from the West, the spread of English educa- 
tion, which raake the natives only hanker after situations in the public 


service, and the competition of Manchester which has destroyed the 
indigenous arts and manufactures. 


21. The Rangoon correspondent of the same paper notices with re 


oe gret that while Wazid Ali of Oudh and Mal- 

esis wos, 8 har Rao, Guicowar of Baroda, were deposed 
from their respective thrones by the British Government—one for his 
unprincipled character, and the other for the misgovernment of his people— 
nothing bas yet been done to the present cruel King of Burmah. Accoré- 


ing to an educated Burmese, the British Government lords it over the 
weak, but avoids by every means the strong. 
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22. We have reeesved for th 
styled’ the’ Ananda Bavar and 
published in Oalcutta.. The 


A new paper. * Seat tide. 
No. 46 of the first volume. Although in existence for a. . eg it 
was not hitherto supplied to this office; and the present number has only 
heen received im consequence of a communication which was e 

to the publisher by this: office last week. It bears-a separate title, but is, 
‘n effect, a Bengali edition of the Amrita Bazar Pairtkd, which, since the 


passing of the Vernacular: Press Act, has continued to appear wholly in 
English. We shall notice the contents of the present number in our next 


report. 


LOcAz. 


93. The Bharat Iher, of the Lng age ee = the hardship 

: occasioned to the people by the unjust assess- 
The License Tax in. Mymensingh = ents with the License Tax monde: fx Mymen- 
singh. Appeals are not generally made because they are fruitless, and from 
a consideration of. the, expense. which they entail. The present Collector, 
however, bas done justice in a few instances. _ 


94, A correspondent of the same paper makes the same complaint as 
regards Sherpore. He further notices an 
instance of oppression committed on the inha- 


The License Tax in Sherpore, &c. 


bitants of Kandi by the servants of certain Europeans who went to the place 


in the course of a hunting excursion. 


95. The Mymensingh correspondent of the Dacca Prakash, of the 
16th March, notices with regret that although 
the establishment of a new sub-division at 
Netrokon& has long been sanctioned by Government, still the scheme has 
not yet been carried out. ‘This has occasioned great inconvenience to the 
inhabitants, who have to go along distance for purposes of litigation, and are 
put to considerable expense. 


26. A correspondent of the Sahachar, of the 24th March, refers to the 
: : hardship occasioned to the inhabitants by the 

License tax in KhAatkel. inequitable assessments made under the License 
Tax Act by one Beharilal Datta of Mahishrékhé. The Deputy Magistrate, 
Babu Térini Prosid Raya, is, however, rectifying the wrongs and doing justice 
to the sufferers. 7 


27. Acorrespondent of the Soma Prakdsh, of the 24th March, complains 
that under the present arrangement, by which the 
Somré, Balagar, Guptipara, Digra, and other 
post-offices have been made subject to the head office at Magra, considerable 
delay takes place in the delivery of letters. The writer suggests a return to 
the old system, under which the head office was located at Pandua. 


28. Another, writing to the same paper, dwells on the high rates of 


: nee assessments with the License Tax which have 
“he License Tax in Pirpointee, = = been made in Pirpointee and Bhagulpore. 


A sub-division at Netrokona. 


Post-office at Somrah, &c. 


Appeals are not always successful. The assessors and mukhtars are described 


a8 making much money. 


29. The Umballa correspondent of the same paper refers to the wretched 
ar ae ape state of the roads in the native quarters of 
— that city, compared with the wide and beauti- 

ful communications in those portions where the English reside, although the 
inhabitants living in the former regularly pay the taxes. 


the first time a new weekly ). gg ges i, ae omit, 


Buanat Mintz, 
March 20th, 1879. 


Dacca PrRaxasy, 
March 16th, 1879. 


March 24th, 1879. 
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SaHACHAR, 


Soma Praxasm, 
March 24th, 1879. 


Soma Praxaay. 


Soma Praxasu. 


Soms Prakasn, 
March 24th, 1879. 


Soma Prarase. 
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. Another, writing to this paper from Midnapore, refers to the in : 
30, An ear’ 2 rentonge which peer ° ~~ inhabitants fo 
Want of roads in the Maynépur per- want of a road connecting the head-quarter, 
gunnah of the Midnapore district. _ of the Midnapore district with Maynéyu per- 
gunnah. Since the introduction of the Road and the Public Works Cease, 
about five to six thousand rupees have been annually levied from this locality, 
but not a single cowrie has been spent on the construction of any roads Or 


communications for the benefit of the inhabitants. 


$1. Another correspondent asks Government, through the medium of 

| this journal, to put a stop to the occurrence of 
River dacoities on the canalsnearthe dacoities on the Bahalari, Mithekund, and other 
seen: ied canals used by boats in coming below Rasul- 
pore and through the mouth of the Hooghly to Calcutta. These being laden 
with corn are attacked by dacoits, who come in large numbers. Their 
depredations have increased since last year. The authorities are besought to 
place a number of patrol boats at Kalsép4, Rangémeteé, Bagéndé, Mithe- 
kund, Shivganj, Erekhali, Jbikarkhli, and Bahalari. : 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, maa. & sz, 
Bengali Translator. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR'S OFFICE, 
The 29th March 1879. 
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